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Rationalism at Sea 


oy D. NUTTER 


OST sailors are rationalists. Inarticulately 
and unconsciously even in some cases, 
their numbers contain what is probably as 
large, if not the largest, proportion of potential 
rationalists as exists in any other representative 
profession. Apart from such obvious influences as 
travel, intercourse with other races and the continual 
contact with natural forces, the ship in which the 
sailor works and lives is a closely-knit and self- 
sufficient community in which personality, character 
and behaviour are portrayed in sharp relief. In 
such a community, too, the term * Bible Thumper ° 
or one of its many variants is openly used to imply 
a certain amount of unreliability, a touch of 
hypocrisy—a lack of trustworthiness. It is not a 
community which depends upon its pillars. 
Admittedly the foregoing is a very general 
assessment. One point not considered, for instance, 
is that the community described is solely a masculine 
one. But to avoid complication, and in the belief 
that it is in this particular instance irrelevant, the 
effect of feminine influence, or rather the lack of it, 
is here omitted. The percentage, however, remains 
indisputably high. Nevertheless, it is a percentage 
which is largely dormant, without leadership and 
in many cases without even the knowledge that 
leadership exists. At this stage a personal digression 
may be illuminating. 
I was introduced to rationalism by a colleague 
some two or three years ago. I left the ship in 
which we were both serving shortly afterwards and 


1 was prevented by pressure of circumstances from 
investigating it any further while I was on leave. 
On joining my next ship I decided to apply for 
membership. I searched through most of the 
national newspapers and periodicals but | could 
find no mention of the Literary Guide or the RPA. 
Finally I tracked down the Johnson's Court address 
by way of the rather unenthusiastic entry concerning 
rationalism in Pears’ Cyclopedia. Not a triumph of 
advertising! 

Now so far | have quoted only a general outline 
of a particular problem. But | suggest that the 
analogy which could be drawn is capable of develop- 
ment in a far wider sphere. 

As at sea, so also in the much larger communities 
ashore the proportions are, I believe, very similar. 
Nor are they confined to any one country, to any 
one race or to any one creed. The working man, 
the proletariat—call him what you will—does, 
after all, form the bulk of any community. True 
he will pay lip-service to his own national religion, 
whatever it happens to be. Conformity is still a 
virtue—albeit a cowardly one. But when pressed for 
a definition of his beliefs, and torn as he must be 
nowadays between the extremes of sterile and 
dogmatic communism on the one hand and blatantly 
unrepentant capitalism, backed as it generally is by 
religion, on the other, there is only one criterion on 
which he wiil fall back. And this is Reason. ‘Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition’ is merely a 
modern expression of an idea which is timeless. 

The harvest is there. It is ready and it is ripe; 
but it is not being gathered. The recruiting rates 
of the RPA and its kindred societies remain pitifully 
slow. The leaders are there—in abundance—but the 
followers are not. There is only one solution: 
rationalism must be popularized. A word which 


may make the fastidious wince perhaps, but one 
which must be faced all the same. In the practic: 
of advertisement religion, politics and the forces 
of unreason‘*admit no Marquess of Queensberry. 
Why then should rationalism have any scruples ’ 
“Il faut cultiver notre jardin’—but we must no’ 
be afraid of getting our hands dirty in the 
process. 

I would emphasize at this stage that this is no 
more than a lay opinion. But it is given with 
knowledge and a deep conviction of lay require- 
ments, without which no organization can hope iv 
exist. Granted also the criticisms so far express« ' 
have been mainly destructive and as such of |:'-« 
value. Constructively then | would suggest ti 
following: 

There appear to be two basic needs—cognit: 
and publicity. For the first there is a need fo: - 
rationalist manifesto. The standard definition 
rationalism is adequate for reference purposes © 
it would improve by amplification. A more comp: 
hensive statement of the ideals and purposes of ( 
Association would be invaluable. 

For the second: such a statement having be | 
formulated it should then be given the widest possi!) « 
publicity, if necessary to the exclusion of every 
other aim. It is not enough to supply free cop: s 
of the Literary Guide to public libraries. If Buiy 
Graham and Jehovah's Witnesses can fill 
Albert Hall, why cannot the RPA, with all | 
wealth of intellect at its command, do the same ’ 

The raw material awaiting rational leadership 
has never been greater since the Renaissance. ‘0 
strain the allusion to the bitter end—rationalis 1 
must not miss the boat. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 
Reapers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with th<« 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited (0 

b the ganizati when making their Wills. 


Back to Church 


by R. W. HOBBS 


Sin and cannot by his own efforts attain the 

*Good Life® on this earth it is now generally 
agreed that his only hope lies in a * Return to 
Religion *. Does this mean that we are to take the 
Gospel seriously? If so, something staggering is 
going to happen. 


S= Man is so obviously cursed with Original 


We shall love our enemies—which would mean 
an end of all armaments. One cannot love even 
an enemy with H-bombs—or even bayonets. So 
there go the Army, Navy, and Air Force all in one 
sweep! 

We shall give all we have to the poor and ‘take 
no further interest in amassing wealth. Business 
men will shudder at this. They may even resist, 
in view of the parable about the astute young man 
who turned his one talent into ten by sound business 
methods. 

We shali be as ‘lilies of the field” and take no 
thought for the morrow. This will shake all 
* planners ° to the core. 

We shall, in general, take little interest in this 
world’s affairs but fix our hopes beyond the grave— 
or crematorium. 

What a stupendous change it will be. But perhaps 
this ‘ Return’ is not going to be like that. After 
all, one must be * reasonable * even when * Reason ” 
is so out of fashion. Even an archbishop allows 
that H-bombs must be made, since most people 
would insist on them. The change will probably 
be less drastic than it appeared at first sight. 

We are going to pray more and feel better. In 
view of the countless millions of prayers already 
uttered on behalf of ‘ peace and good will among 
men ", the results should not be too startling. But we 
shall feel better, and if those horrid enemies will 
not play the game we shall at least have a clear 
conscience if ever we do exert our military might 
against them. 

* Business as usual’ will continue to be our 
motto, but it will be done in a more * brotherly ° 
spirit than hitherto. No military man, business 
man, Church man, or any other man, woman, or 
child, need fear this * Return to Religion’ will 
unduly disturb their affairs. 


who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part o' 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
Lane, High Holborn, London, WC2, the sum of (here 
insert amount, adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty” if so 
desired), to be applied to the general purposes of the 
said Association; and the receipt of the Secretary for 
the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable tha: 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. | 
u 


Rational Religion 


GREGOR 


by D. B. 


in Literary Guide his belief that * Rationalism 

should concern itself rather with an attemp: 
to recreate the religious spirit on a higher and 
purer level than with the negative...task of 
trying to destroy it... We shall have to get a 
different set of beliefs ...such as can be accepted 
by all educated men and... meet the emotiona’ 
and spiritual needs of man in modern society. 
Rationalism, he thought, should help to formulate 
the ethical concepts on which * some such Church 
could be built. The following is the account of ar 
attempt to found just such a * Church °. 

Rationalists will have heard (and perhaps, tru: 
to their name, have learnt and made use) of th 
international language Esperanto; but they may 
not know that in the mind of its author this languag: 
was only part of a much vaster dream. To unde: 
stand what exactly the humble Polish oculi 
Zamenhof was aiming at, we must put oursely. 
in the place of a Jew living in Russia about 18”) 
in the provincial town of Bialystok. Two thins 
would strike us: first, the constant quarrelling 
between the four different linguistic group: 
Russian, Polish, German, and Yiddish; secondly 
the fact that all who were not Russian were cov: 
sidered citizens of an inferior class. It was this 
second thought which Zamenhof found particula: . 
humiliating. To have been born on Russian sc. 
of parents whose own ancestors had lived and dic! 
there, and yet not to be accounted a Russian wit) 
equal rights just because his religion was different 
this seemed to him an outrage vn humanity and a. 
offence to reason. 

Son of an atheist father, he lost his own faith tr 
early boyhood. ‘I remember’, he wrote year 
later, ‘ that I reached the highest degree of unbelic! 
when I was fifteen or sixteen (i.e. 1875)... Life 
lost in my eyes all sense and value. I felt contempt 
for myself and others, seeing in myself and them 
only a senseless piece of flesh, created one knew not 
why, and soon to rot away for ever.” Only one 
thing saved him—the determination to do something 
practical to remove the causes of human hatred 
and thereby unite humanity. This meant action 
on two fronts, linguistic and religious. 

The linguistic barrier, as the easier, was first 
attacked, The first draft of Esperanto was written 


oe years ago Lord Chorley frankly stated 


while he was still in the Classical Sixth at a Warsaw 
Grammar School (1877-8); but he prudently 
waited ten years before giving it to the world. 
Then in 1901 he published a booklet in Russian 
called Hillelism as the Solution of the Jewish Question 
and signed ‘ Homo sum’, (Anonymity was neces- 
sary, lest Esperantists should be alarmed by un- 
orthodoxy.) This booklet has vanished, but its 
contents are revealed by subsequent elaborations of 
the plan. In a letter to a French friend in February 
1903 he explains that his plan is to * create a moral 
bridge between peoples of different creeds’ and 
thereby bring into being * such a religious unity as 
will embrace and reconcile all existing religions.’ 

The first Universal Congress of Esperantists at 
Boulogne in 1905, with its imposing demonstration, 
not only of the efficacy of the language as a medium 
of speech but also of its potentialities for the 
brotherhood of man, convinced Zamenhof that 
success was possible in the religious field also, and 
that Esperanto was now so strongly rooted that he 
could safely come forward openly with his plan. 
This was now more clearly formulated as aiming 
‘to unite mankind in a single family, to create a 
neutral-human people, divided no longer by 
language or religion.’ Hillelism is to be every man’s 
second religion, allowing him to communicate with 
all men on a basis of neutral humanity, on the 
principles of brotherhood, equality, and justice. 
Its one fundamental tenet is the rule laid down by 
the ancient Rabbi Hillel: * Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.’ This is the 
quintessence of religion, which unites; all the rest 
is convention, which divides. 

In January 1906 the twelve dogmas of Hillelism 
were published in a Russian Esperantist magazine. 
The anti-racia! origin of the creed appears clearly 
in Dogmas 2, I believe all peoples to be equal; 
3, I believe that every country belongs equally to 
all its inhabitants; 5-9, the meaning of Fatherland, 
Patriotism, Nation, Mother-tongue. Dogma 4 gives 
us its specific feature: ‘1 believe that in private 
life a man may speak any language and practise 
any religion, but in communication with others of 
different origin he must be neutral in both.’ The 
10th Dogma defines God as ‘ that incomprehensible 
Power which rules the world and which I may con- 
ceive as my wisdom and heart dictate *. To Hillel's 
rule is added: ‘Always obey the voice of con- 
science.” Dogma |1 describes how this religion may 
be practised: in every town there should be a 
temple, where Hillelists can meet and hear the works 
of great ethical teachers; where the young can be 


educated to ideals of justice and human brother - 
hood; where the old can find spiritual repose; and 
where all can find relief from a burdened conscience. 

An addition to. this article in the following mon) 
pointed out that besides the temple there would < 
social groups, and changed the name fro™ 
Hillelism to * Homaranismo* (membership of the 
human family), because Zamenhof had come © 
see that it was not necessary, as he had thought ir 
1901, to begin by forming Hillelist groups within : 
single racial group, viz. the Jews. In March 1005 
he published an * improved and completed edit: ~ 
of the Dogmas in a bi-lingual Russian-Esper:).» 
booklet. Particularly interesting is the state. 
that ‘Homaranismo, being based neither 
invented religious dogmas nor on fashion > ° 
doctrines, is the only political-religious ideal 
a father can transmit to his children without + 
fear that changing conditions will wrest the ic «i 
from them and leave them in the midst of life with. »: 
any programme or spiritual support.” 

Critics began to raise their voices—beliey.° 
because the plan was too heretical; heretics, bec 
it was too orthodox. To a Polish friend and p: 
in May of that year Zamenhof replied with . : 
question: ‘If you could turn to that great roral 
Force which you call God and ask him whether > 
prefers that men should have many religions © iJ 
therefore hate each other and each say that o>'y 
his own religion is the true one, or that men sho. | | 
arrange between themselves a bridge, over w!..% 
all religions will be able little by little to blend i. 
one, and that they should build temples in comm», 
in which they can work out for themselves 
brotherhood common ideals and customs—w «at 
would God reply?’ He emphasizes that the super- 
session of other religions is to be a gradual «:\! 
spontaneous process, the goal being a sin.i, 
neutral religion, believed without hypocrisy. 

However, preoccupied with Esperanto, Zamer 
decided to wait. Then in 1911 he took advani:.- 
of a Congress of Races held in London to sen! « 
memoir pointing out that racial or national hac 
derives exclusively from difference of religion or 
language, and therefore will cease only when men 
have one of each. But this does not mean abolition 
of the others. It means the co-existence of onc 
neutral language and religion for use between 
people whose private language and religion are 
different, so that they can meet and converse as 
equals. This. neutral language already exists; ani 
linguistic unity is the quickest way to bring about 
the rise of a common religion. 


iv 


In 1912 he laid down his moral leadership of the 
Esperanto Movement, so that Esperantists might 
not be embarrassed by his other activity; and in 
January of the following year he prepared a letter, 
to be sent to the most important newspapers of the 
world, calling for a Congress of Religious Neutralists. 
Believers, he wrote, may be left to revel in the 
consciousness of having the only true god. What. 
about unbelievers? Either they hypocritically 
conform or they abandon religion—in the one case 
their conscience is uneasy, in the other they live 
in a vacuum; in both cases their children suffer. 
* The child of 2 man without religion can never have 
in his heart that warmth, that happiness, which the 
child of a religious man receives from his church, 
traditional customs, and the possession of a God 
in his heart. How cruelly the child of the first suffers, 
when it sees another child happily going to church 
or preparing for some holy festival, while to his 
question his father can only reply: “* God does not 
exist, we have no church *’.”. Moreover, unbelievers 
themselves become suspect to society, and in any 
case remain divided from fellow-unbelievers in 
different countries. 

What is needed is something positive to link men. 
A mere negation is not sufficient to guarantee that 
sons or grandsons will not relapse into the faith 
surrounding them. This positive creed can only 
be one freed from blind dogma, to which all free- 
thinkers can adhere without violence to their 
consciences. Freethought, he wrote to a friend, 
must not be identified with atheism. 

By April 1913 racial hatred in Russia was such 
that Zamenhof could wait no longer and resolved 
to publish his project through the firm of Hachette, 
which had been for many years the chief publisher 
of Esperanto books. Refused by Hachette, it 
appeared in June in the first number of a Spanish 
revue, Homaro. Here the Dogmas appear as 
Principles, and for the temple is substituted the 
local group. Everything was ready for the first 
congress of Neutralists in August 1914, when war 
broke out. In 1915, in an effort to have at least the 
racial part of his project carried out, he published 
an Appeal to the Diplomats, warning them that after 
the war it would not be enough to change the map 
of Europe by rtdistributions of territory. He began 
to feel that it was a race between his ruined health 
and the end of the war. He prepared another 
circular announcing a congress, but the date had to 
be constantly changed. It was too late. On April 14, 
1917, he died, with half his dream unrealized. The 
other half remains as his abiding monument. 


Notes and News 


ATHER more people are joining the RPA this year 
than at the same period in 1954. Our chief source 
of weakness is the annual leakage. As the cost of living 
rises, it is perhaps inevitable that many people should 
hesitate to renew the various annual subscriptions which 
they have been accustomed to pay. It should again be 
emphasized, however, that unlike almost every other 
organization, the RPA does not ask for a subscription 
over and above the value of the publications it circulates 
to its members. Indeed, members get a good deal more 
than the cash value of their subscriptions. This is a 
heavy drain on our financial resources and we appec! 
to all members to continue their efforts to persuade at 
least one other person to join. The time has gone when 
we could look forward confidently to large donation: . 
We must depend now increasingly on our own effort:. 
The response to our recent advertisement inviting « | 
who found themselves in sympathy with Margar ' 
Knight’s broadcasts to write to the RPA proved e: - 
couraging. Many people heard of * scientific humanisn — 
for the first time on that occasion, and Mrs Knig 
received inquiries as to whether an organization exist. .! 
which supported her attitude. Apart from our ov) 
publications, we wholeheartedly recommend to | 
inquirers the Plain View supplement which has just b. : 
issued, A Guide to Humanist Books in English, by H 
Blackham (Ethical Union, 2s 6d). This provides 
annotated reading list covering the great human. 


tradition from the Greeks to the present day. M: 
Blackham has chosen the titles with impeccable tas’: 


and discrimination. The clerical critics who carp a! ©: 
so-called intellectual * provincialism ° will be confour 
Here is a guide to much of the best thought and literature 
ever produced. 

There is still time to book for the tenth Anru 
Conference of the RPA, which will be held at La y 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, from July 30 to August 3 
The charge to members of the RPA, SPES, NSS, asc 
EU is six guineas, non-members seven guineas, anJ 
students three-and-a-half guineas. Rationalists are 
sometimes accused of showing no interest in the creati\< 
imagination. By choosing ‘The Arts in Society’ for 
our theme this year, we nail that lie on the head. Other 
forthcoming events of interest to our members are the 
Humanist Conference at Antwerp (August 27-31) and 
the Ethical Union Conference at High Leigh (Septembe: 
9-11). Among the speakers at High Leigh will be Mrs 
D. L. Hobman, author of Olive Schreiner, on * The 
Difficulties of Unbelief’ and Mr Hector Hawton on 
“The Background and Future of the Rationalis' 
Movement °. 

The Humanist Fellowship, Bristol Branch, have 
arranged an attractive programme of lectures and on 
July 6 Mr Ivor Pleydell-Pearce, BA, who is engaged on 
experimental research in the Department of Psychology 


at Bristol University, will speak on * The Limits of 


Knowledge 


Heathiana 


ECENT broadcast talks on THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
WESTERN VALUES were well worth the attention of 
rationalists if only because the objective treatment of 
this theme by various speakers led them to soft-pedal the 
customary nonsense that * Western Values* means 
* Christian Values °. 

The values which thoughtful people seem to feel 
essential to any tolerable life on this planet are four 
in number. First, recognition of the uniqueness of 
the individual person. Each human being, Principal 
Goronwy Rees insisted, is unique in the sense that he is 
different from every other of his kind; and (with or 
without divine aid) has created everything which deserves 
our admiration or our love. 


What a change is here! We are not born persons, 
Personality is an actualizing of one potentiality in human 
nature. There is no need to posit clouds of glory before 
birth, or to hanker after a terrifyingly eternal continuance 
after death—with all the pernicious practices consequent 
upon such theological superstitions. 

It is enough, for human and humane decency, to 
accept (even if we cannot esteem) whatever each indi- 
vidual has been able to achieve. 


The second requirement for a good life is the strength 
of impartial justice, the settled determination that each 
man has his own individual rights. Legal equity does 
not imply, however, equality of capacity, skill or belief: 
but there can be no justice where the notion that ‘some 
men are more equal than others * leads to the surrender of 
threats to communal rights. 

Closely connected with justice is the third requirement, 
integrity. This ultimate flower of adult personality is, 
Sir John Maud confessed, difficult to define. We are 
shy of claiming what we may not be able to live up to— 
that wholeness which, by an inner power, can discount 
personal advantage, convenience or pain in order to be 
true to a fuller self. To surrender this loyalty is to make 
all other lovalties (family, professional, or national) 
meaningless. 

So to the final requisite—what Gilbert Murray called 
truth, the sovereign virtue. \n practice, he said, it is a 
task almost too hard for human weakness to be always 
free from falseness, pretence or the delusions of egoism. 
* Yet only through truth can man be free and at peace *. 

With rapidly increasing powers of communication we 
must, however, take heed of Norman Angell’s warning 
that * words may be assassins’. Millions of innocent 
and unsuspecting men and women may be stirred to 
perverse enthusiasms or murderous hatreds by calculated 
falsehoods. In his latest book THe Pustic PHiLosopuy, 
Walter Lippmann has reminded us that momentary 
majorities may thoughtlessly destroy both our past gains 
and our future hopes. The many may become more 
equal than others because they are many. 


The Scribes and 


Pharisees 


by W. SMITH 


technique for a writer on moral and kindre® 

topics to present his views through the medium 
of imaginary dialogues between some note! 
character of the recent past and a circle of critics 
It was perfectly understood, at least by the educaic. 
that the opinions thus expressed were those of || 
author though they might, with more or less pla: 
bility, be derived from the teachings of the person: « 
to whom they were ascribed. Plato's philosophy 
expounded in this way, with Socrates as his mou!’ 
piece. Cicero, who imitated this style, frank 5 
stated in a letter to a friend that he was hims.'! 
making up the words. 

In the earliest extant Gospel, that of Mark, « 
supposed teachings of Jesus are given in this for: 
Scribes, Pharisees or similar persons sudden 
appear on the scene, ask what is assumed to be an 
awkward question, receive a crushing reply, an. 
retire in confusion until they think up someth: 
else or another group comes forward. It is to | 
noticed, however, that the setting of these dialog. 
is often incongruous, the answers inapt excep! | 
those prepared to consider any putative dictum >f 
Jesus as incontestable, and that the hostile attitude 
of the Pharisees is incompatible with that portray« | 
in other sources. The controversies deal main. 
with points of Mosaic law, which Jesus is made ©. 
abolish piecemeal, but which his immediate /v - 
lowers are known to have scrupulously observed. 

Luke's Gospel contains no such dialogues exce; | 
those taken over from Mark. In the second narrati - 
source which he follows the Pharisees are actua’', 
shown as giving Jesus a friendly warning against . 
attempt of Herod to arrest him. Pharisees cou!*. 
without violating their own principles, join tne 
newly established Nazorean community (they we. 
not called ‘ Christians *) in Jerusalem. At Stephen s 
trial it could still be dubbed a falsehood to sugge:t 
that Jesus had contemplated abrogating (>- 
“customs delivered by Moses’. Even later Peter 
could protest that, as a good Jew, he had never 
consorted with Gentiles or eaten prohibited foo J, 
though according to Mark Jesus had, in his own 
presence, ‘made all meats clean’. A_ spec 2! 


|: was a well-known feature of Greek literar, 


revelation was required to assure him, temporarily, 
that he could eat whatever he chose, but in the end, 
to Paul's disgust, he not only refused to eat at the 
same table with the uncircumcised Christians, but 
made his fellow Jews break with them, too. 

To return to Mark, it is obvious that the author 
of the dialogues was a Gentile. He makes Jesus 
misquote the Old Testament, giving the name of an 
ancient priest as Abiathar instead of Ahimelech. 
Granted that Jesus might have blundered, the 
Pharisees, who knew their Scripture by heart, 
would have been the first to pounce on the error 
f they had been there in the flesh, and not mere 
literary fictions. Matthew, better acquainted with 
‘ewish affairs, omits any name in the corresponding 
passage. Again, in the fateful discussion on divorce 
Jesus explains—to tne disciples—that a woman 
putting away her husband and marrying another 
commits adultery. Such a situation could occur in 
Greek or Roman, but not in Jewish law, where the 
husband alone could obtain a divorce. This mistake 
is also rectified by Matthew. 

The two disputes on the law of the Sabbath show 
clear signs of an artificial mise en scéne. The man 
with the withered hand is ready waiting in the 
Synagogue, and the Pharisees are seated just like 
spectators at a show which they know is being 
produced. The walk through the ripe crops, the 
sudden access of hunger, the plucking of the corn, 
with the inevitable Pharisees trailing behind in 
anticipation (pity the poor farmer!), are all incidental 
to the proclamation that *‘ the Son of Man is Lord 
of the Sabbath’. What Pharisees would have 
accepted such a reply to their remonstrances? It 
would only satisfy persons who did not themselves 
keep the Sabbath, and who automatically thought 
of Jesus as * the Son of Man‘, who could * forgive 
sins on earth ° as well. 

A Sabbath is of course a Saturday, whether 
treated as a holy day or not. The widespread 
modern English use of the term as though it meant 
Sunday is an absurd solecism. Sabbath observance 
is accordingly omitted from * the commandments ° 
given in the dialogue with the rich young man, and 
the decalogue, as a primary authority for religious 
practice, was superseded. 

Another dialogue which has been curiously mis- 
applied, and which has done much harm, is the 
one on divorce. This was not originally intended as 
a ban on divorce in cases where the normal grounds 
existed (Matthew again makes this clear), but a 
defence of marriage as an institution. ‘God made 
them male and female’, It was in reality an answer 


il 


to the objections of those who, since according to 
Paul the Last Trump was due to sound any moment, 
wondered whether it was right to continue living in 
wedlock at all, or who believed in * forbidding ‘o 
marry 

One more Jewish institution cast aside was the 
fast of the Day of Atonement, replaced, with 
remarkable foresight, by that of the day when tie 
bridegroom was taken away, now commemorated 
as Good Friday. 

The final batch of these exchanges is placed in 
the Temple, ensuing upon the oddly named 
* cleansing °, which must have been part of a serious 
affray in which some people were killed (cf Mk. xv, 
7). Yet the authorities did no more about it than 
dispatch a succession of deputations from. the 
leading Jewish sects to ask the usual tricky questior s 
eliciting the usual scathing responses. The Pharise. ; 
were told that it was lawful to pay tribute to Case , 
but since they had been doing so for over twen: / 
years, they had presumably long before founc 1 


formula reconciling this with the duty they owed to 
their God. For the benefit of the Sadducees, there 
was soon to be no marrying or giving in marriage, 
which would effectively settle the divorce problem. 
The genealogies not having yet been fabricated 
the Scribes need not conclude that the Messiah 
must be a son of David. The apocalyptic chapter 
and the Last Supper, which in no way resembles the 
Passover mea! it purports to be, belong to the same 
category. 

In sum, the author was a Greek of the Pauline 
school who grafted these spurious teachings on to 
the meagre outline of facts which came to him, in 
garbled form, at second or third hand. Whoever 
he was, he was more responsible than any one for 
the traditiona! picture of Jesus. A rejoinder, written 
on behalf of the Jewish-Christians, eventually found 
its way into the Gospel of Matthew, which insists 
that the Mosaic law is still binding, down to the 
smallest detail, and makes Peter its custodian. 
Peter, at any rate, knew Jesus better than Paul. 


CORRES °ONDENCE 


The Humanist Society 


Sir,—-I have been a very inter- 
ested reader of the correspondence 
in the Review containing the 
many and varied suggestions for 
improving our...and here, Mr 
Editor, | am stuck for lack of a 
suitable word. The word should 


needs of th. 
A few w: 
acquaintanc: © 


very man) 
me that | \ 
he had 
Verb. sap. 


better able io serve the urgent 
age. 


been a 
who informed 
the first rationalist 
met in the flesh. 
Not all rationalists 


discussing this whole project at 
the Annual Conference at Oxford 
is also a good one, but one which 
needs attention without delay if 
it is to be realized. 

I do feel that there are thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, in this 
country who are waiting for a 
lead. The Margaret Knight talks 


ago | made the 
a man who had 
of the RPA for 


be * organization’, and that, I 
Suggest, is just what we lack. 
Why in a country in which ap- 
proximately only one person in 
every ten has today any active 
connection with organized re- 
ligion have the various free 
thinking societies—the RPA, the 
NSS, and the Ethical Groups— 
failed to organize a strong as- 
sociation for the dissemination of 
truth and the spread of freedom? 
I strongly support the plea ‘made 
by Sylvia Winckworth in your 
June issue for (a) unity, (b) dis- 
cussion at the Annual Conference. 
Indeed I would go further and 
advocate the scrapping of the 
present Conference Agenda and 
the substitution of one dealing 
solely with the crisis in our 
affairs and our failure in such 
favourable circumstances to pro- 
duce an organization more worthy 
of the age in which we live and 


are able to attend the Annual 
Conference. An efficient political 
machine is ne that is active all 
the year rounc and not just at 
election times The Annual 
Conference cannot take the place 
of throughou:-the-year activity. — 
W. E. Orpington. 


Sirn,—As « recently joined 
member of the RPA and Ethical 
Union, may | express my agree- 
ment with your correspondent, 
Sylvia Winckworth, in the June 
issue of the Review? 
There are ‘oo many inde- 
pendent societies which subscribe 
to much the same ideals, and in 
face of the current suppression of 
free thought and return to dogma 
I feel that they should unite and 
publish the journal in the manner 
suggested. The term * Humanist 
would appear to be a good one 
at the present time. The idea of 


gave evidence of the desire for 
humanitarian rationalist thought, 
and this should be put i 

action. Those of us who are 
educationalists feel the | over- 
whelming need for action and for 
the secular voice to be heard in 
our schools. A strong Humanist 
Society should surely help this ?— 
A. W. Toma.in, Devizes, Wilts. 


Sir,—tIn the June issue of the 
Review there are three letters 
which suggest some action to be 
taken in the near future. Sylvia 
Winckworth wants the question 
of unification of the four chief 
organizations in the Freethought 
movement to be considered at the 
Oxford Conference. J. Farnel 
wants the RPA to be gingered up, 
and W. J. Cooper wants some 
action taken which would bring 
him into closer contact with 
other members of the RPA. 
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Syivia Winckworth’s idea would - 


be better dealt with in the first 
place by the Humanist Council, 
on which all these bodies are 
represented, but there are some 
snags in the idea which would be 
brought out. Mr Farnel wants a 
RPA revival but does not say just 
how it is to be brought about. 
Group action is all right if we 
can find other groups of persons 


like him to fee! a little less lonely. 
1, too, am a widower, so we have 
a common fact to start with.— 
Henry Tompkins. London, N8. 

(Other letters on this subject 
are held over unt: next month for 
reasons of space Ep.) 


The Age of the Siors 
Sir,—To consider the age of 
the stars one iust consider 


Graham urging us to shut our 
minds to new ideas and return to 
outworn dogmas. If we followed 
his advice the old taboos and 
superstitions would once more 
rule the world. The influence of 
Billy Graham is pernicious be- 
cause it diverts us from the real 
problem which we have to face 
if we are to survive. The full use 
of scientific knowledge would 


upon which the RPA group can 
operate. Mr Cooper's case is on 
a different level. There must be 
many members of the RPA who 
are isolated as he is from contact 
with fellow members or other 
people with like views. But this 
isolation could be mitigated if the 
four bodies had a list of such 
persons who desired postal con- 
tact (or even personal contact 
where geography made it 
possible). There must be mem- 
bers of our organizations who 
could spare some time to help 
such persons. I, for one, would 
be willing to help in this way. If 
Mr Cooper would like me to help 
him | will willingly do so. At 
least | might assist him, or others 


what galaxy is b- ng referred to. 
Modern astrono. y» reveals that 
space contains i. umerable gal- 
axies of stars anc ebule, extend- 
ing (at least) SOc million light- 
years from ‘hi. planet. To 
imagine that we \:2 in a position 
to judge the as of stars so 
distant and to pc siulate upon the 
age of the un verse seems some- 
what ‘ic possible.— 
CHRISTOPHER ADAMSON, Sur- 
biton Hill, Sv 


Billy Graham 
Sir,—Just 1 
the point whe 
the power in 5 | 
new lines of © 
progress, along 


remove the threat of large-scale 
famine due to over-population 
and harness nuclear energy for 
peaceful development and the 
encouragement to live instead of 
destruction.—UrsuLA  GRANT- 
Durr, London, SW3. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 

day meetings at 11 am. Admission Pree. 
Questions after lectures. July 3—D. G. 
MacRae, MA: ‘The Ethics of the Strike.’ 

July 10-—J. Hutton Hynd : ‘Ww alt Whitman 
and “The American Dream”™’ (100th Anni- 
versary Leaves of Grass). July 17——Archibald 
Robertson, MA: ‘How Honest are Chris- 


in has reached  tians?’ (Closed till Sept. 11). 


s ence has placed 
nds to develop 
and spiritual 
comes Billy 


RPA MEMBER (widower) requires accom- 
modation (furnished or unfurnished) with 
fellow Rationalist. Moderate terms. Any 
district. Write E. Price, Croft Bungalow, 
Langwm, Nr. Usk, Mon. 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRL LANE, LONDON, wc2. Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 
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